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Technical  Tobies 


Talking  Books 

By  DONALD  W.  ALDOUS,  A.  M.  Inst.  E. 


Mankind  is  prone  to  many  ailments, 
some  minor  and  some  major,  and 
amongst  the  latter  afflictions  must 
be  included  blindness  and  deafness. 

These  harrowing  words  are  intended  as  a 
preface  to  a  description  of  a  recent  develop¬ 
ment,  namely.  Talking  Books  for  the  Blind. 
The  reader  may  now  he  wondering  why  deaf¬ 
ness  has  been  mentioned.  Admittedly  it  is 
not  wholly  relevant,  but  the  writer  wishes  to 
stimulate  thought  on  a  question  that  until 
lately  was  not  considered  to  merit  it.  This 
is  the  point:  do  we  fully,  or  even  partly, 
realize  what  it  means  to  he  totally,  or  so- 
called  stone-deaf?  Indeed,  one  may  go  so 
far  as  to  ask  which  is  the  greater  disability 
—  complete  blindness  or  total  deafness,  or 
are  they  not  equal  evils?  Most  people,  with¬ 
out  meditation,  answer  dogmatically  that  the 
loss  of  sight  is  the  greater  and  overwhelm¬ 
ing  calamity.  But,  reflect  a  moment  and  try 
to  comprehend  what  the  loss  of  the  hearing 
faculty  really  implies.  Never  to  hear  beauti¬ 
ful  voices,  exquisite  music,  or  any  of  the 
other  pleasant  sounds  (natural  or  repro¬ 
duced)  which,  to  the  deaf,  are  mere  wasted 
air-vibrations.  Of  course,  to  preserve  a  sense 
of  balance  we  can  contemplate  the  advantage 
not  being  susceptible  to  unwanted  sound, 
i.  e.,  noise,  an  urgent  modern  problem.  But 
that  is  another  story! 

To  return  to  the  theme  proper  —  what 
is  a  Talking  Book?  Briefly,  ten  double-sided 
12-inch  gramophone  discs,  each  side  with  a 
playing-time  of  about  25  minutes.  Thus  a 
book  lasting  over  eight  hours  can  be  re¬ 
produced  at  will  by  the  blind  person;  this, 
obviously,  being  the  equivalent  of  having  an 
ordinary  book  read  aloud.  The  pioneer  ex¬ 
periments  in  this  work  were  carried  out  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and, 
in  England,  this  innovation  has  been  made 
a  practical  proposition  by  the  work  of  a 
committee,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir 
Ian  Fraser,  the  well-known  blind  M.  P.,  and 
appointed  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  St.  Dunstaris. 


It  will  he  readily  appreciated  tliat  many 
technical  obstacles  had  to  be  surmounted  to 
produce  satisfactory’  long-playing  records. 
At  the  outset  it  was  realized  that  a  com¬ 
promise  was  inevitable,  and  that  the  aim 
would  have  to  be  the  reproduction  of  speech 
that  could  be  understood  without  aural  strain 
or  fatigue,  and  not  necessarily  a  faithful  re¬ 
production  of  the  original  voice.  The  com¬ 
mittee  also  had  to  take  into  account  such 
matters  as  cost  of  production,  distribution 
and  reproduction,  portability,  and,  of 
course,  the  peculiar  needs  of  the  blind  listen¬ 
er.  It  should  be  remembered  that  about  75 
per  cent  of  the  blind  population  cannot  read 
Braille,  or  if  at  all,  only  slowly. 

These  were  some  of  the  conflicting  prob¬ 
lems  requiring  solution,  and  after  two  years’ 
research  the  committee  has  achieved  suc¬ 
cess.  It  was  suggested  that  a  modified  talk¬ 
ing-film  method  would  have  been  the  best 
system,  but,  at  present,  its  disadvantages  out¬ 
weigh  the  advantages.  Ultimately,  the  choice 
was  made  of  using  a  slow-speed  lateral-cut 
record,  actually  a  constant  angular  velocity 
of  24  revolutions  per  minute,  cutting  200 
grooves  to  the  inch,  and  a  reduction  in  the 
amplitude  of  the  recorded  low  frequencies. 
These  special  discs  are  being  produced  in 
America  by  the  R.  C.  A.  Manufacturing  Co., 
and  in  England  by  H.  M.  V.  {The  Gramo¬ 
phone  Company,  Ltd.) 

There  are  three  types  of  reproducing 
equipment  available,  all  of  which  use  Gar¬ 
rard  turntables,  capable  of  ter/ipKii^g  at  24 
and  78  r.  p.  m.  (1),  Electrically  driven 
motor  and  amplifier,  feeding  a  loudspeaker. 
(2)  Spring  motor,  piezo-elect/ric  (Rochelle 
salt  crystal)  pick-up  and  headpl^ne^,  (8) 
Mechanical  reproducer,  i.  (d.,1  sfpring  motor, 
sound  box  and  external  horn.  A  library  6i 
“record  books”  is  in  proces^i  off  compila¬ 
tion,  and  diverse  subjects  will  be  recorded 
in  an  attempt  to  satisfy  all  tastes.  The'  above 
apparatus  is  })urchasahle  at  cost  aiid 
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HEAR  HIGHER  FIDELITY  RgboRDS 
on  a  HIGHER  FIDELITY  ELECTROLA 


The  sensational  new  RCA  Victor  phonograph,  modeLR-99,  marks  an  epoch 
in  the  history  of  recorded  rriusic.  It  is  as  significant  in/rhe  art  of  phonograph 
building  as  the  new  improved  Victor  Higher  Fidelit-^process  of  recording.  It 
provides  the  means  of  reproducing  —  not  an  apprc^imation,  nor  yet  an  imi¬ 
tation  —  but  an  actual  DUPLICATION  of  ALL  the  nmsic  etched  in  the  grooves 
of  a  record.  / 

The  R-99  embodies  many  ne#^^and  interesmg  features  which  set  it  far 
above  any  phonograph  at  any  time  or  at  aijy  price.  Here  are  some  of  the 
improvements  which  make  this  marvelous^  Electrola  the  most  convincing 
musical  instrument  of  its  kind.  y" 

It  has  a  frequency  range  one-third  gredter  than  any  instrument  previously 
developed  —  truly  the  first  Higher  Fidelity  Electrola  in  history.  Its  Dynamic 
Amplifier,  another  great  improvement,  invests  the  instrument  with  an  almost 
uncanny  power  to  reproduce  a  climak  building  crescendo,  or  to  reduce  the 
tone  volume  to  the  most  whispering  ^diminuendo — in  short,  it  reveals  in  fullest 
glory  certain  phases  of  recorded /'sound  which,  due  to  the  limitations  of 
reproducing  instruments,  have  never  before  been  detected. 

It  has  an  entirely  new  amplifier  and  a  12-inch  aluminum-coil  speaker 
which,  combined,  produce  an  output  of  15  watts  and  defeat  any  possibility 
of  distortion.  Best  of  all  is  thq'  revolutionary  tone  control  which  even  when 
reduced  to  its  lowest  level  maintains  an  even  balance  that  does  not  alter  the 
quality  or  shading  of  tone. 

Another  feature — and  one  which  will  be  of  great  interest  to  the  ardent  rec¬ 
ord  collector — is  the  newly-developed  “Featherweight  Pickup"  which  reduces 
surface  noises  to  the  minimum  and  prolongs  the  life  of  records  indefinitely. 

Until  you  have  actually  heard  the  R-99  you  can  scarcely  comprehend  the 
superiority  of  this  astounding  instrument.  Compare  its  performahce  with  your 
own  phonograph.  Listen  to  a  favorite  passage  such  as  the  tremendous  climax 
in  the  Ride  of  the  Valkyries  on  side  2  of  set  M-248,  or  to  the  tendervrubato  of 
the  woodwinds  Tn  the  Toscanini  recording  of  the  Siegfried  Idyll.  I^ou  have 
only  to  hear  such  beloved  passages  to  appreciate  the  unquestionobde  elo¬ 
quence  with  which  Victor's  R-99  delivers  the  world's  greatest  mus^  by 
the  world's  'greatest  artists  through  the  medium  of  the  world's  most  p^fect 
i^eproducing  instrument. 
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RCAViclor 


Of  si)ecial  interest  to  the  radio  audience  is  Coluni-  / 
glia’s  practice  of  presenting  informal  interpretations  / 
each  program  for  the  nationwide  radio  audience. 
1)\  eminent  musical  authorities.  In  recent  seasons, 
duVing  the  broadcast  intermissions,  Columbia  has 
brought  to  the  microphone  such  critics  as  Lawrence 
Gilinan  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trii)une;  01in 
Dowpes  ol  the  New  York  Times;  Pitts  Sanhoini  of 
tiie  New  York  World-Telegram,  and  Leonard/Lieh- 
ling  oK  the  Musical  Courier. 


SeasoA  after  season  the  response  to  tlie  Phil- 
liarmonicXSymphony  Society’s  broadcasts  has  grown 
in  volumA  and  extent.  Generally  speakihg,  the  So¬ 
ciety’s  directors  have  found  that  the  'largest  por¬ 
tion  of  tha  radio  public  was  in  favAi'  of  having 
little  but  che  classic  masterpieces;/  that  a  con¬ 
siderable  houy  of  subscribers,  particularly  of  the 
younger  generation,  wished  to  hegf'  the  most  im¬ 
portant  works\of  contemporary  cortlposers,  and  that 
a  small  hut  flowing  group  of  p^dio  listeners  de¬ 
manded  an  opnortunity  to  know'  what  America  is 
l)roducing  musicVlly.  Accordingly,  the  Philharmonic- 
Symphony’s  broadcasting  schedules  in  forthcoming 
seasons  over  the  Columbia  network  are  planned  to 
coordinate  and  fu^  these  v^ious  elements  into  a 
balanced  record  forXthe  radio  audience,  offering  the 
best  of  the  past  ana  the  n/ost  significant  music  of 
the  present  day.  / 

A  NEW  TIMfi\ybR  NBC  MUSIC 
APPRECI^ION  HOUR 

The  nation’s  school'^  children  will  hear  the  NBC 
Music  Appreciation /Hour, \  conducted  by  Walter 
Damrosch,  at  a  new  hour  n^t  fall,  when  the  pro¬ 
gram  inaugurates  /ts  ninth  Consecutive  seasoo  of 
weekly  broadcasts/  > 

As  a  result  oi  an  extensivA  survey  conducted 
by  National  Bro/dcasting  CompaW  during  d^e.  past 
year,  and  proimited  by  thousands  of  requests  sta 
place  the  pro^ams  at  a  more  coiiVenient  hour  for 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  county,  a  new*Hiilie 
schedule  has/lieen  arranged  for  the^^eries,  D'uring 
the  coming  ^ason,  beginning  on  Friday,  October  2, 
the  Music  Appreciation  Hour  will  be\^heard  over 
both  Red  /and  Blue  networks  from  2:^0  to  3:00 
p.  m.,  E^l’,  instead  of  11:00  a.  m.,  ESt  the  old 
schedule./  \ 

As  in/  the  past  years,  the  Instructors  *^anual 
and  the  Student’s  Notebooks  will  be  availa^ile  to 
school^  and  the  general  public  at  the  co^t  of 
lirodiyition  and  distribution.  The  Manual,  a  general 
guide  to  teachers,  prepared  by  Dr.  Damrosch  \nd 
Lawrence  Abbott,  will  contain  explanatory  notli^s, 
the-matic  illustrations  and  liiographical  informatioti 
^11  all  four  series  of  concerts. 


TALKING  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  Page  111) 

the  “books”  are  loaned  free  to  the  blind. 
Other  interesting  features  are  the  record  la¬ 
bels  in  Braille,  and  the  interchangeability 
with  American  talking  books. 

In  the  future  there  is  a  possibility  of  a 
Talking  or  Speaking  Netvs  paper  for  the 
Blind,  recorded  either  on  discs,  or  on  a 
sound-on-firm  or  on-paper  method.  It  must 
lie  stated  that  none  of  these  facilities  is 
granted  to  people  with  sight. 
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EDITORIAL 

(Continued  from  Page  97) 

die  road  to  which  it  is  very  evident  engineers 
h\ye  not  successfully  paved  or  smoothed  out 
so\hat  one’s  enjoyment  of  these  things  would 
be  either  consistent  or  worthwhile.  But  these 
techn^al  men  are  capable  of  many  things, 
and  th^  have  had  hidden  up  their  sleeves 
before  \this  the  iron  tliat  successfully 
smoothes \ut  the  ruffles  and  breaks  in  things, 
so  who  can.  say  —  maybe  this  television  is 
closer  than  Nve  believe.  However,  experts  we 
have  talked  tb  have  admitted  to  us  that  it  is 
still  two  to  fWe  years  away  before  it  will 
be  practical  oX  truly  enjoyable.  And  even 
then,  it  is  not  certain  that  a  machine  for  suc¬ 
cessful  reception  can  be  purchased  at  a  price 
which  the  many  \can  afford.  The  outfits 
utilized  in  the  receW  test  all  cost  we  under¬ 
stand  over  $500.00.  \ 

\ 

•X-  .jj. 

/ACCORDING  to  stati\tics  published  in  New 
York  newspapers,/  radio  advertising 
went  down  for  every  two 'tents  in  1934  to  one 
cent  in  1935  in  several  rtjediums  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  record  sales  wertt  from  every  one 
cent  in  1934  to  two  cents  in\4935,  and  from 
the  indication  of  figures  lo  date  it  looks  as 
though  it  may  reach  and  exceed  three  cents 
in  1936.  In  the  Metropolitan  ai^^a  alone,  we 
are  told,  over  2500  sets  of  Tosc^ini’s  Wag¬ 
ner  Album  were  sold.  Which  only  goes  to 
prove  that  people  are  becoming  inore  dis¬ 
criminate  about  the  music  they  hearXin  their 
homes.  We  have  shouted  far  and  wide  the 
advantages  of  a  record  library,  particiilarly 
when  radio  palls.  We  hope  our  readersXyvill 
take  up  and  carry  on  that  shout  —  after  all 
every  one  that  does  it  is  shouting  for  some¬ 
thing  that  is  personal  and  far  more  selective. 
A  record  library  in  every  home  —  take  up 
the  slogan. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr.  PeterSHugh  Reed, 
American  l^sic  Lover, 
12  East  22n(iSStreet, 
New  York  City\ 

My  dear  Mr.  Reed; 


I  understand  thaX\there  is  >ii  possibility  that 
Columbia  may  bring  oiri,.  I'ovg^’ s  Conjectural  End¬ 
ing  of  the  Art  of  Fugue  released  in  Eng¬ 

land. 

It  seems  to  me  thajr  from  alK  artistic  point  of 
view  to  end  the  Rot^Quartet  versiW  with  a  piano 
solo  will  be  a  mistake.  Such  a,  change  of 

medium  in  the  jinddle  ol  an  artwork  is  to  me  un¬ 


thinkable  ! 

I  have 
barrage 

much  orore  effective.  1  o  make  a  transcription  o 


Columbia  to  that  effect,  but  ii 
7  he  American  Music  Lover  would  bt 


pany  which  introduced  such  a  galaxy  of  interna¬ 
tional  celebrities  was  founded  in  Milan  hy  Dr. 

-  Michaelis,  Phonotype  is  a  Neapolitan  concern  and 
can  boast  very  few  artists  of  note,  chief  of  whom 
h\  far  is  FERNANDO  DE  LUCIA. 

\ 

S^ice  his  name  was  an  inevitability  sooner  or 
later,' it  is  just  as  well  to  have  its  appearance  now. 
I'he  art  tterpetuated  by  De  Lucia  ou  literally  hun¬ 
dreds  of  discs  is  that  most  calculated  to  convince 
tlie  cynic  .of  the  value  of  collecting  old  vocal  rec¬ 
ords.  Be  you  lor  it  or  against  it,  you  must  admit 
that  nothing  "exists  quite  like  it  today.  There  may 
Ije  tenors  with  piore  luscious  vocal  outpourings  but 
none  with  the  haunting  velvety  quality  sustained 
throughout  the  florid  cadenzas  of  Ecco  ridente  in 
cielo  from  11  Barbiere  di  Seviglia  (Phonotype  Nos. 
1943/44).  There  may  he  instances  of  genuine  ver¬ 
satility  but  nothing  corlgparable  to  that  displayed 
by  a  man  who  could  sing  impeccably  the  af)Ove  aria 
and  yet  be  entrusted  with  the  creation  of  Canio  in 
I  Pagliacci  both  here  (Dec.  1893)  and  in  Lon¬ 
don  (May  19,  1893)  under  the  supervision  of  the 
composer  (the  Vesti  la  giubha  coupled  with  a 
duet  from  U Africuna  on  P/wnoty)ie  No.  2560  and 
the  No,  Pagliaccio  non  son  with  Rj^e  Seranala  d’ 
Arlecchino  on  No.  2561).  \ 

\ 

Yet  it  is  not  these  characteristics  as  minaji  his 
unique  creative  imagination  which  endears  Dr  Lucia 
to  all  lovers  of  artistic  vocalization.  For  if  he  trans¬ 
forms  everything  he  sings  with  a  celestial  l)rand^of 
the  “swing  music”  idea,  he  does  so  at  all  tinihs 
with  feeling  for  the.  musical  and  intellectual  dra¬ 
matic  significance.  He  infuses  the  composition  with 
that  “expressiveness”  so  abhorrent  in  absolute  music 
and  yet  so  necessary  to  lift  operatic  interpretations'^ 
out  of  the  commonplace.  He  is  the  perfect  senti¬ 
mentalist  as  revealed  in  his  superb  cantilena  when 
singing  the  arias  from  Puccini’s  Manon  LesCaut, 
the  Tra  voi  belle  (No.  2559)  and  the  Donna  non 
vidi  niai  (No.  1793). 

De  Lucia  was  born  in  1860.  Yet  thq^*  sixty  or 
more  Gramophone  &  Typewriter  record^  which  he 
made  beginning  in  1903  are,  for  the  most  part,  in¬ 
ferior  to  those  mentioned  above,  recorded  when 
he  was  past  fifty  years  old.  Particularly  is  this  true 
ol  the  two  renditions  of  Ecco  ridente  in  cielo  (Nos. 
052078  and  052250)  the  latter  oT  which  was  re¬ 
pressed  here  on  Victor  No.  76000, /then  88602,  final¬ 
ly  6399A.  A  noteworthy  exceptioh  is  the  duet  with 
Huguet,  Non  hai  compreso  from  Bizet’s  Les  Pec  hears 
de  Perles  (No.  054082)  E/c/o/;-  No.  92054,  88147  or 
8050B. 

About  1910,  after  conpluding  his  engagement 
with  the  Gramophone  Company,  he  made  a  few 
records  for  Fonotipia,  m^t  of  which  are  Neapolitan 
songs.  (No.  92715  is  tl^  est  of  the  lot  and  repre¬ 
sents  the  most  sympathetic  rendition  on  records  of 
the  Fenesta  die  lucine  which  is  attributed  to  Bel¬ 
lini  because  of  its  similarity  to  a  part  of  the  Ah 
non  credea  in  La  Sonnarnbula) .  For  any  clear  ap¬ 
praisal  of  De  Luej'a,  however,  a  Phonotype  record 
is  necessary  and  1  especially  recommend  the  sere¬ 
nade,  Corn’  e  geritil  from  Don  Pasquale  (No.  2371) 
though  the  O  Amore  from  Amico  Fritz  (No.  1793) 
holds  great  historical  interest  since  he  created  the 
role  at  Rome/  in  1891.  Among  over  two  hundred 
records  whichOie  made  for  this  company,  there  are 
still  more  which  can  be  counted  on  to  remain  un¬ 
excelled  throughout  many  generations  of  singers  and 
audiences. 


RADIO  NEWS 

Broadcasts  from  Salzburg 

On  Saturday,  August  8,  the  NBC-Blue  network 
will  carry  Toscanini’s  performance  of  Wagner’s  Di( 
Meistersinger  from  12:05  to  12:39  p-  m.,  EDST 
The  cast  will  be  announced  later. 

Toscanini,  conducting  Beetlmven’s  Fidelio  witli 
Lotte  Lehmann,  Anton  Baumajin,  Alfred  Jerger  an| 
Emanuel  List,  will  be  broadcast  over  the  NBC-Rcej 
network  on  Sunday,  August  16,  from  2:30  to  3:0^ 
p.  m.,  EDST. 


Verdi’s  Falstaff,  also  conducted  by  Toscanini,  wi 
be  heard  over  the  NBC-Red  network  on  Thursda 
August  20,  from  2:0^  to  2:30  p.  m.,  EDST.  Dusolin 
Giannini  and  Dinp  Borgioli  are  listed  in  this  cas| 

Felix  Weingartner’s  performance  of  Mozart’s  Co 
fan  tutte  with  the  young  American  Metropolita 
tenor,  Charles  Kullmann  in  a  leading  role,  will  1 
broadcast  qver  the  NBC-Red  network  on  Tuesda 
August  2^,  from  2:05  to  2:30  p.  m.,  EDST. 

One  pf  the  Orchestral  Serenades  performed  in  tl; 
Courtyard  of  the  ancient  Palace  of  the  Printj 
Archbishop,  directed  by  Bernhard  Paumgartner, 
be  .heard  over  the  NBC-Blue  network  on  Wedntj 
day,  August  26,  from  4:05  to  4:30  p.  m.,  EDSj 
will  conclude  the  series. 
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RADIO  A  HELP  TO  PIANO  INDUSTR'^1 


Radio,  once  considered  a  dangerous  competiti^ 
the  instrumental  music  industries,  is  now  credit| 
being  one  of  the  fundamental  factors  in  tS 
upturn  in  the  piano  business,  and  statist£^ 
now  Ottered  by  the  music  trades  provide  signifies® 
confirmi^ion  of  repeated  claims  by  broadcast^ 
that  radm  is  the  most  effective  medium  yet  devis«" 
for  stimuming  music  appreciation  and  promoti|| 
general  mu^  culture. 


.48 


“After  a  c:^ful  and  dispassionate  study  of 
nearly  300  per\ent  increase  in  piano  sales  duU 
the  past  twelve  r^nths  over  1933,”  W.  A.  Meni|M 
secretary  of  the  ^tional  Piano  Manufacturers 
sociation,  declares,  AYadio  must  now  be  conside 
one  of  the  major  reafeons  for  this  increase.  Milli 
of  listeners  who  miAt  othei*wise  never  have 
tained  an  appreciationX  of  music,  are  manifest^ 
an  interest  in  music  culmre  and  endeavoring  to 
come  participants  them^ves.  These  converts  M 
the  musical  arts  are  puVhasing  musical  iui 
ments  of  every  description\  and  the  piano  be^| 
the  basic  musical  instrumen\  has  benefitted 
of  all  from  this  stimulation,  ^adio,  with  its  lini 
less  possibilities,  has  educated  l^feners  to  appreci|^ 
music  and  it  has  produced  aXnatural  desire 
create  it,  thus  opening  a  hithertoNpon-existent 
ket”. 


The  New  York  Philharmonic-SymphonV  SocLme 
will  continue  to  broadcast  its  regular  Sunday  aff  ®^ 
noon  concerts  exclusively  over  the  Columbia  Br« 
casting  System’s  coast-to-coast  network  for  the  rl 
six  seasons,  according  to  a  new  contract  reces 
negotiated  on  a  5-year  basis.  It  will  be  in  ftS 
following  termination  of  the  present  agreement! 
the  spring  of  1937.  il.. 
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